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ABSTRACT 

Authentic video material designed £or its 
entertainment value rather than language teaching is a rich and 
exciting source of video software for instruction in English as a 
second language (ESL). Available authentic material falls into two 
categories: off-air recordings of television broadcasts and 
videocassettes for rental or purchase. This material is intrinsically 
motivating to students, presents real language, provides an authentic 
look at the culture, aids comprehension, and gives student practice 
in dealing with a medium. In choosing authentic material, the teacher 
should look carefully at its language, content, and production. There 
is no single correct way to use video in language teaching, but 
teachers experienced in intensive language practice generally agree 
that it is beneficial to show short segments, allow for repeated 
viewing, encourage active viewing, present activities before viewing, 
know the material, and know the equipment. Activities designed for 
use with a segment of the comedy feature film ''High Anxiety** include 
descriptive, listening, and imaginative exercises using pictures 
only, sound only, or pictures and sound together, A bibliography is 
included, (MSE) 
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SHORT TAKES: 

USING AUTHENTIC VIDEO IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 



Svsu SteAf iMki 

h., " Hunter CoUeg e of the City University of N«v York 

Presented at the 2ist lATEFL/VVLE International Conference 
April 12-14/ 1987/ Westende, Belgium 

INTSOOnCTIOM 

A rich and exciting source of video software for EFL/ESL classes is authentic material: 
video designed for its entertainment value rather than for language teaching. 
Available authentic material falls into two general categories: •fr-sir rec«riiAgs 
of broadcast programs and TMeacasMttes far reAtal ar fsrckasa. Such 
material is. by its very nature, intrinsically motivating to students. They experience a 
real feeling of accomplishment vhen they are able to comprehend material intended 
for an audience of native speakers. 

This presentation will take a look at one kind of authentic video material avaUable 
for use in the classroom - feature films — and suggest appropriate activities 
accompanying their use in high beginning and intermediate level EFL/ESL 
classrooms. 

WHAT AKE THE SOURCES OF AOTHEMTIC fIDEO MATEIIAL? 
Off- Air lacariiAf a 

If you have a video cassette recorder, you can record material off-air from broadcast 
television programs. This is an obvious advantage in countries vhich broadcast 
programs in Englsh. However, before using such material in the classroom, you 




should fftfflilitrizc yourself vith copyright regulations regarding educational use of 
off-air recordings. In the United States, current cojpyright guidelines authorize 
non-profit educational institutions to record a TV program off-air and to use it in the 
classroom for 10 school days. The Tideotape may be kept for 43 calendar days in total, 
but it may not be used in the classroom beyond the first 10 school days. 

Admittedly, such regulations are less i^an "teacher-friendly." but. hopefully, they 
▼ill change in the Aiture. In the meantime, you should be avare that such 
regulations are subjea to changes and limitations. If you have questions about the 
use of certain programs, you should contaa the legal department of the network 
concerned. In the United States, it is often possible to obtain off-air recording 
licMMS for certain educational programs. 

A f rsclical ▼afmisg: li you are using a home video cassette recorder to record 
(elerision programs for classroom use. be sure that the tape speed at which you are 
recording matches the playback speed available on your school video player. Most 
currently available home video cassette recorders ailov you to record at any one of 
three different speeds: SP. LP. or £P. By contrast, auuiy school playback units operate 
at only the fastest of these tape speeds: SP. A video Upe recorded at £P. for example, 
▼ill not play back properly on a machine which operates only at SP. 

YitfMCMMttM far Icstal Pvrckut 

You can rent or buy a growing range of videocassette materials. These include not 
only feature films, but music videos and pre-recorded TV broadcast material such 
documentaries, "how-to" programs, and comedy shows. 

Fortunately, the copyright law regarding classroom use of such material is more 



liberal than UiatregtnUng off-air recordings. Don't let the 'MamM Um Qmif notice 
on these cassettes keep you from uting them irith your students. The VS. copyright 
hnr permits you to shov nories and other video arterial in the classroom of a 
non-profit e<hicational institution, as long as it is part of "face-to-face" teaching 
activities. Be careAil. however, to use an original rented or purchased cassette. Any 
duplication or copying of pre-recorded videocassettes is illegal. 

WHY USE AUTHENTIC YIMEO MATEilAL? 

Unlike Ett/ESL video courses, such as Tmr Life ia Trar Hsnds or A««riaui 
SeMM. Thich are specifically designed with the needs and interests of language 
learners in mind, authentic material is ungraded with regard to the language used. 
Additionally, the topics and situations presented may not ahrays be geared to student 
interests. Obviously, you vill have to spend time previewing material to use in your 
classes. Is the preparation time worth the effort in resulting student motivation? 
Why bother to use authentic video material? What can authentic material do that 
video courses specialty designed for language teaching cannot? Among the 
compelling reasons for using authentic material in EFL/ESL classes are the folloving: 

I. It caa attirtS* sUideats. 

Students eiperience a real feeling of acomplishment when they are able to 
comprehend material intended for native speakers. When they are successful at 
dealing with and understanding "the real thing", they are further motivated to seek 
out and understand other authentic materials. They now realize, that, with a bit of 
eitra effort and practice, along with some help from the teacher.'real English" is not 
beyond their comprehension. 
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2. It ffftMSU fMl iMIgMf •. 

Yliito th9 laagiMf e prtnaitd in feature films is not real in the seAse of beiat 
uofcripted. it is real in the se&se that it is intended for native speakers ~ people 
already faailiar wish the laaguafe. It is ungraded and unsimpiled, spoken at * 
noraud pace and in typical accenU. The language is also real in the sense of being 
current, that is. it makes use of idioms and expressions coaunon in contemporary 
English-speaking environments. 

3. II mrMts M wtkMtic iMk U tkm cvltor*. 

Through vieving films and other programs intended for native speakers, students 
cfii see how people in the target language culture live — their ^ues. customs, 
clothing, food. ?nd how the people in that culture interact with one another. 
Carefully chosen video ouUertal can provided countless topics for cross-cultural 
dicussions and writing activities. 

4. It nidt c«ttpr»kMtitft. 

Authentic video material provides visual informaUon which can help students to 
better understcnd the situations and langurje presented. With audio cassettes, where 
important visual elements of communication - such as body language ~ are absent, 
video presents the total communicative act. Visual clues to meaning, such as the 
clothing worn by speakers or the gestures they use. can help to make meaning 
clearer to student viewers. Even the music used on a video can be an aid to 
comprehension. 
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If students «re to take in and process fllms and television effectively, they must have 
practice in dealing vith the icedium. In The Video Age," it only makes sense to 
incorporate the medium into teaching so that students may become more eitective 
and critical viewers. Most studeiiii'j already iratch aa enormous amount of television. 
Teachers can help make this everyday vievlng activity atreai learning experience. 

YIAT SeOULD TOO LOOK FOB 11 CI00SIH6 AUTHEITIG MATEIIAL? 

Eiach type of authentic material hu both advantages and disadvantages vhen used as 
language learning material. However, it may be helpful to review some of the more 
general features to look for vhen selecting authentic material. As you previev a 
videocassette. you might ask yourself the following questions- 

LMfMft 

0 Is the language used in the video transferable to real life situations which 

students are likely to come across? 
0 Is it "authentic" in the sense of being close to the language used by native speakers 

in their daily lives? 

0 Is it conteztualized? That is, is it presented in a situation which will help to make 

the meaning clearer to students? 
0 Do the characters speak slowly and naturally enough to be understood by students? 

Do they speak clearly? 
0 Are there natural pauses in the dialogue which will give students time to absorb the 

meaning? 
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0 Are the tcceats likely to be funiiier to students? 

0 Does the video present ltnguag« fettures that students are studying in class? 

0 Is the subjoct of the Tideo likely to be of internet to students? 

0 Does the Tideo accurately represent the culture of the country There the language 

being studied is spoken? 
0 Is the story or topic treated in aa interesting vay? 
0 Are there characters or situations presented which students aro likely to 

encounter? 

0 Is the program rehuirely straightforward in its presentation? 

0 Is the picture clear? 

0 Is the sound clear? 

0 Is the cament work steady ? 

0 Is the camera usually focused on the person who is speaking? 
0 Are there fairly frequent close-ups of the people speaking? 
0 Is the video itself attractive? 
0 Is it ^eU acted and well directed? 

HOW CAM AUTIEITIG TIKO MATDIIAL B£ USED? 

There is no one "right" way to use video in language teaching. There are as many 
effective techniques for using video as there are for using a computer, chalkboard, 

Er|c 8 



textbook, or any other educational tool available today. What you do vith a particular 
piece of video jaaterial ▼ill depeno on tbe needs of your students, your own 
objecthres, the machinery available, and the Tideo n^riai itself. Nevertheless, there 
are a fnr fround rules vhich teachers experienced ir'ah using video for intensive 
language practice agree generally agree on: 

1. SkVW i&«rt MgSMU. 

Video, particularly authentic material intended for an audience of native speakers, 
is an extremely dense medium. There are so many elements at work — both visual and 
sound - that a lover level language learner can be easily overwhelmed. Don't feel 
compelled to use an entire video program. A feature film, for example, can be 
successftilly exploited, even in beginning and low intermediate classes, if presented 
in careAilly selected, "bite-size" chunks more easily digestible to students. A 1-2 
minute segment, taken out of context, can often provide enough material for a 
one-hour language lesson. 

2. Ailvw fer Mftatvd Tivwinf . 

Most students will be happy, and usually eager, to viev a video segment several times, 
particularly if provided with a variety of engaging activities which give them a 
chance to master vocabulary, identifjr characters, and examine other facets of the 
video more closely. By repeated viewing I do not mean simply playing the video, 
rewinding it, playing it again, then rewinding it and plajring it again. Each viewing 
should be accompanied by a purposeAil, task-based activity. 
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Most people take a passive approacL to televiiion. If students are lo use the medium to 
iaprore their laiifuaf e skills, they have to learn to take a more active vieving role: 
They need to have a purpose - other than man pleasuro and relaiation - when they 
vietr. Teachers can help promote purposeful, active vieving by providing students 
vith challenfing activities vhich raquire thum to focus on selected aspecU of the 
video, such as cultural differances, setting, situation, and language. The 
comprehension gained from purposeful vieving activities, will increase, rather 
than detract from, student enjoyment. 

4. FrMtAt MliTitiM Mmn Tivviftg. 

In most cases, students should be told vhit they vi/: be expected to look for b«r«r« 
they viev a video segment. In this vay, rotated language actfviKiet viU be moro 
producUve. Knoving exacUy vhat they vill have to do folioving the viewing will 
help students to deliberately and effectively focus their attention on rolevsnt aspects 
of the video and moro successfully accomplish vieving tasks set by the teacher. 

). tm%w tat* Tiita Atttrial. 

The teacher should viev the entiro video segment beforo presenting it to the class, 
proferably several tisam and vith the video script, if available. If none is available, 
the teacher can make a transcript and/or notes of the language items presented for 
roferonce and, if desired, for distribution to students as study material. Knoving the 
fluterial vill make the teacher moro confident and bettor able to handle questions 
from the students concerning language content or other aspects of the video. 
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6. Kmv fmr tf iipa«ftt. 

Before ttsing video cassette playback equipment in class, practice vith it so that you 
kAow vhat the diiYerent buttons do and haw quickly (or siovly ) they respond vhen 
pushed. Use the counter. Before shoving avideocassette in class, it is a good idea to 
set the counter on your player at zero at the start of the cassette. Then nake a note of 
the counter numbers at the start of the video segment — and at any other points you 
choose. Thisvill prevent the vaste of valuable class time (and the subsequent loss of 
student interest) spent searching for a particular scene or point in a scene. It is 
eitremely important to be familiar vith the machinery you vill actually use in class. 
Various models and brands of video equipment respond differently, and not all 
counters use the same numbering system. 

USIIG A SEGHEOT OF A fEArJU FILM 

The foHoving activities are based on a one-minute segment of a commercially- 
sraUable videotaped version* of the film "Hiffi Aaxictr." Mel Brooks' my but 
affectionate parody of Hitchcock's '?ertif •." In the scene selected, a psychiatrist. 
Dr. Richard Thomdike (Mel Brooks), gets a surprise visit in his hotel room from a 
stranger, Victoria Brisbane (Madeleine Eahn). The 'anguage of the scene includes 
repeated commands, such as "Be quieil" and "Go to your rooml" and relatively simple 
questions such as "Who is it?" and "Who are yovTTht sometimes ezagerrated gestures, 
actions and facial expressions of the speakers help to make the dialogue -spoken at a 
rather fast, natunl pace -clear. 

The folloTittg activities are not prssented in any particular, recommended ordtr. 
nor is it necesiary to carry out all of them vith any particular video segment. They 
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IK offered siapiy as suggestions for acthrity types which I have tried out in class 
and found sucestftil at siifflulating language use among students. Vithin a one- 
hour language class , it is desirable to have students engage in at least three or four 
different activities. Keep student attention and motivation at a peak by limiting 
small group discussion to 3-5 minutes and then moving on to another activity. 

1. KctarM Omly: Wliat's tfc« SitMtiaA? 

A popular technique for teaching with video is "Silent Vievring." Before seeing a 
scene f3r the first time, students are told to look for the answers to such questions 
as: Vhere are these people? Why are they thare? What is their relationship to each 
other?! hatare they talking about? What is going on? Students then view the scene 
with the sound tarA«i4«WA. After viewing, students work in small groups foi 3-3 
minutes discussing the questions and giving reasons for their answers. The teacher 
then pkys the scene again with the sound tsra«4 «f . Students, either as a 
whole class or in small groups, discuss their answers in relation to the new 
information thoy have from the sound track. 

2. PictVMt tely: Whst't U« Maiag la? 

A variation of the "Silent Viewing" technique is to have the students watch the video 
with the sound taraMl imwm and then, working in pairs, write a dialogue of 6-10 
lines to accompany the pictures. Students then perform their dialogues for the class. 
Finally, they get to see the film with the sound taraad mp and compare the scripts 
they have created with the actual dialogue used in the film. 
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i. Picuirtf Oftly: MfttcllUf Ditttf •# ui Gtstvrts 

In DAoUier Tariti'sn of aie "Silent Vieving" technique, students are given a list of 
four or five lines ui dialogue from the scene. The teacher then tells the students to 
observe the gestures used by the chiuvcters. After seeing the video vith the sound 
UrmH 4»wm, they vork in pairs or groups to match each of the lines of dialogue 
▼ith an appropriate gesture used in the scene Finally, thr teacher plays the scene 
vith the sound tvrsH mp and students chock their ansvers. 

4. U9m4 Oaly: What YiU f «« Sm? 

Students are alloved to hear the sound track of the video vithuut seeing the pictures. 
(T je teacher covers the screen vith a large sheet of paper or a cloth). The teacher 
tells the class to listen to the dialogue and sound effects and predict what they will 
see: Eaw many characters? Where does the scene t& place? Vhat is Uie 
relationship of the characters? Hov are they dressed? What actions or activities take 
place? After listening to the sound track, students work in small groups, discussing 
the questions and giving reasons for their answers. The teacher then plays the 
scene with both sound and pictures. Students discuss their ansvers in relation to the 
visual information presented on the video. 



9. Sigkt tat4 U9m4: Yka Ui4 It? 

Before vieving the video, studenu are pa • ided vith five to seven lines of dialogue 
and the names of the characters. After viewing the video, irith the sound taraH 
^ mp, they match each line of dialogue with the name of the character who said it. 

13 
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«. Sif ki S««a4: WkU Was tk« LUe? 

SttMleats are given a Ust of key vords or expressions used in the video dialogue. 
After viewing the video segment in its entirety, they attempt to recall the line of 
dialogue in vhich each word or expression vas used. Then they viev the video again 
aad compare wh$t they recall with what was actually said. 

7. Sight Mi Ufkmi: Itpaat tka DUtagM. 

The teacher plays the video sequence and. using the pause or rreeze-rrame control 
button, stops the action on the screen and has the students repeat the line of dialogue 
just spoken using the same intonation and stress patterns used by the actors. 

t. Sight m4 Savai: SUitfy tha Rate 

Role-playing is a particularly eppropr^ technique with video. Different groups of 
studrnts can be told to vatch the video segment and study the langutge. gestures and 
actions of a particular character. For example.vhile viewing the one-minute "High 
Anxiety" scene, some students can be told to focus on Richsrd Thorndike. while others 
are directed to pay attention to Victoria Brisbane. After three or four vievings. pairs 
of students are asked to re-enact the story . Teachers are often surprised at students' 
ability to reproduce a short scene without mistakes in grammar, sense or tone of 
voice. 

9. Sight ui Savatf : Raserifcing What HapfaAod 

Students watch the entire video segment and then, working in ptiffs or small groups 
prepare an oral or written summary of what they saw, in chronological order and 
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with ts much deUil as possible. An interestiag Ytt'Mion of this technique is to 
create an "information gap" by alloving only half of the cla^ to vier the scene. The 
vieirers then have to describe to the other students vhat they sav. Another varistion 
is to hare half the students tto the scene (pictures only, no sound), end then have 
the other students knr the soundtrack (sound only, no pictures). Viewers and 
listeners then vork in pairs to produce an accurate and complete description of That 
happened. 

It. Siffct MMi Uumi: Pr«4ictiAg tk« F«Uir« 

Vhile Technique S is concerned with doKribing what happened in the past, 
"Predicting the Future" invohres having the students talk or write about what they 
think will happen in the fUture. The teacher shows a short scene (or part of a scene) 
one or several times, then stops it the yideo and asks the students to predict what the 
characters or going to say and do next. 

COMCLUSIOVS 

In a brief presentation such as this it is impossible to go into great detail about 
techniques for using authentic video in language teaching. My intention has been to 
present some techniques I have used and. hopefully, to inspire you to experiment 
with authentic video in your own classes. With a little practice, you will find video 
easy to use and well worth the effort in resulting student motivation and language 
learning. Used properly, authentic video can be exciting and stimulating - for both 
students and teachers. 
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